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For Zion’s wie will I not hold my Peace, anid for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 
Lamp that ‘Bueneth. —Isaiah Ixii: 1. 

“| WOULD NOT ASK FOR MORE.” ABSOLUTE OBEDIENCE, 
“[ had rather be a anailliaaecs in the House of my | I 
God than to dwell in the tents of ungodliness.” | 


To keep God's Door 

I am not fit, 

IT would not ask for more : 
Than this: 


BEING AN APOLOGY POR THE PARTY OF CORPORATE 


REUNION, 


To stand or sit 
Upon the threshold) of God's House 
Out of reach of sin; 
To open wide His Door 
To those who come, 
Ts wate Mowe ‘T believe in him when he preaches the dogmas 


Last month we introduced one of our. erities 


as saving: “Tf vou believe in the Pope. you be- 


lieve in him, and you must not draw the line to 
suit vour own convenience. You must not say 


His children and His poor 


of the Immaculate Conception and of Papal In- 
To wait, and watch | fallibility, but Edo not believe in him when he 
The gladness on the face of those | 
That are within, 

Sometimes to catch : ; 
A glimpse or trace of those | \nd then we drew the distinetion that exists 
I love the best, and know hetween the absolute obedience which we owe to 
That all [ failed to be 1 God and the relative obedience we owe te civil 
And all [failed ta do 
Has not sufficed 

To bar them from the Tre« | 


pronounces against Anglican Orders” Obedi- 


ence is obedience, and lovalty is lovalty.” 


and eeelesiastical rulers, and how it) sometimes 


happens that we have te choose to obey God 


OF Life, the Paradise of God, j rather than man, even when the man in ques- 
The face of Christ tien is a king or a bishop 
—John W. Taylor, wp Let us now apply this principle to thie, Papal 


judgment concerning \nelican Orders 

Roughly speaking, the population of the world is 
1.550 millions, out of which practically a third of the _ THE RULE APOSTOLIC VE CURR, 
inhabitants are Christians. Confucius numbers no \ Roman Catholic, therefore, while accept- 
fewer than 300 million followers, and next in order |. , . . 
n x oll .a ing the degmas of the Immaculate Conception 


come the religions of the Brahmins with 214 millions, 2 P 
and Papal Infallibility will also bow to the de- 


Mahomet with 175 millions, and Buddha with 121 mil- 


lions. Eleven million souls profess the Jewish faith cision on Anglican Cirders heeause that decision 
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is addressed immediately and primarily to him, 
and because there is an actual contract between 
himself and the authority that has pronounced 


it. But even with him it does not follow that 
il 


his absolute assent will be given unless the de- 
cree proceeds from imtallibili But the de- 
cree does not proceed from intallibility. “Tt is 


net at all necessary.” writes a well-known Ro 


Iriest. Rev. Ethelred Taunton 
toi net at all necessary to consider that the 
gift of infallibility enters inte the question un 
less we postulate that the -ulbject-matter of 


an Orders forms a part ef the Pentecostal 






\bsolute assent to this decree, then, 
cannet be required from us who are net in for- 
mal communion with the authority, which pro 
claimed it, if it ts net required even from. the 
Ronian Catholies who are: and if it is not 
wrong inoa Roman Catholic to say that) the 
Bull in question does not proceed from infalli- 
bilitv. it cannot be wrong in ous to question 
Whether it does 

It is well known, of course, that prior to this 
deetsion eminent authorities in the Roman Cath 


ohe Church believed in the validity of our Or 


ders and that subsequenth thes bowed ta the 
Pope's deetsion against them: and this not 
necessarily, because thev were converted in their 


intellects, but because they were bound under 


the circumstances to submit themselves as sons: 


such an attitude on their part betng@ in ne sense 


‘ 
unreal but. on the contrary, always inevitable 


another where 


on one side or her 


tuthoritv. inter 
venes and the matter in question is contr ver- 
sial 


Phe Pope does not wish the question to be 
ratsed again, ner is it likely to be raised under 
present circumstances: but as Eugenius TV was 
equally firm ino regard to \rmenian (Orders 


sk ID. -Baay, is teachings on. that 





point had to gradu give wav, two hundred 


vears later, under the influence of the (ratorian 
Morinus, so in the present instance circum 
stances might alter in the future. and with them 
might come an alteration also in the case 

The sacrificial aspect may require to he 
emphasized as truly now as the communion as- 


pect had to be emphasized in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? and the protest, on our part, which wa 
implied in the return to the simpler form, hay 
ing done its work, might some day be with 
drawn and the two conmmmunions be enable 
thereby to coalesce. But, if so, the protest 
would not therefore have been made in vain 
WHEAT \ RONAN CATHIIOLICG MAY SAY, 
\leantime the attitude of a Roman Catholic 
on this question cannot in the nature of thing 
be the attitude of an Anglican; for the forme: 


iwonaturally say, “If vou thought the Ordinal 
sufficient in the sixteenth century why did you 
alter it? And aif vou consider our Ordinal 
sufficient in the twentieth century why should 
veu not return to it? You say that under your 
old conditions too much emphasis was given to 
the Sacrifice, but is there not some danger lest 
under your new conditions the sacrifice should 
disappear altogether? Tf vou were our critics 
in the sixteenth century may we not therefore be 
our erities in the twentieth? You first change 
the (ordinal and then ask why we complain; 
but it is vou that began the complaint in the s 


X 
teenth century and it is vour complaint that has 
drawn out ours.” 

Phe composing of any quarrel demands as 


its prel 





inary condition the absolute truth as 
to its origin and history, and it is idle to deny 
either that the general principle of the Refor 
mation in England was to beareturn to the prim 
itive order without the sacrifice of Catholicits 
or that some individuals who were concerned 
in the change were anti-Catholic:in their senti 
ments. So far the surprise and indignation of 
Anglicans because Roman Catholics do not at 
once acqiiesce in a changed Ordinal is some 
what unreal, unless we are to say that the 
change in the sixteenth century was unreal 
\nd since. in the event of the two Churche- 
coming together some day, it would be as neces 
sary for Roman Catholics to believe in our Or 
ders as for those who had alwavs believed in 
them, the Church which made changes in the 
sixteenth century might not unfairly be required 


to make changes and adjustments in the twenty 
first. For in that event the Roman Catholic 
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might say, “Your old friends believe in) your 
(orders as they are, but your new friends do not 
whether they ought to or no; or, in other words, 
vour old Orders may be enough for you, but 
you must allow them to be made also enough 
for us.” 

The difficulty for an Anglican, then, lies not 
so much in the future when things will be as 
they will be, as in the present when things are 
as they are. 


WHAT AN ANGLICAN MAY SAY, 


“A certain 
continuity there certainly is with us, allowed 
even by 
side. I, 


And here an Anglican may say: 
those who are scarcely on our 
R. Greene, for example, in a letter to 
Ie. A. Freeman, while insisting as against Dean 
Hook on the necessity of dealing, in history, not 
only with one set of facts and documents relat 
ing to a period, but with all the facts and argu- 
ments we can find, savs many words that are dam- 
aging to the theory of continuity as maintained 
by the Catholic party among us, but he has other 
words also which mav be recalled: ‘On the legal 
continuity of the Chureh of England. Pook 
savs nothing half so foreible as the unbroken 
row of Registers on the Lambeth shelves. Lut 
We possess another set of documents equally 
continuous, those which record the presentations 
to livings. Stubbs pointed>out to me long age 
that vou might read these through, and hardly 
guess that any ecclesiastical change had ac- 
companied the Great Rebellion. There are ver- 
bal differences, but not more extensive than 
those which appear in the extant Consecration 
deed of Parker. The matter is simple enough 

a registrar or lawyer whose daily business 1s 
drawing up documents by precedent, alters just 
as little as he can, and of course under Fliza- 
beth there were grave political reasons why 
Queen and Primate were as one in this matter 
Then after further adverse 
‘Making, however, these 


with the lawyer. 
criticism, he goes on: 
allowances, there is, no doubt.—and was meant 
to be a legal continuity in the Church under 
Elizabeth, and so far as its minor condition 
goes, some sort of identity with the Pre-Refor- 
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mation Chureh. He then returns to his ad- 
verse criticism. While therefore it would be 
dishonest to quote Green on the side of con- 
tinuity in the Catholic sense, it is not dishonest 
to quote him in support of such a measure or 
degree of continuity as he expressly allows.” 
Sean Anglican may argue; and he may go on: 
“Moreover it was expressly forbidden at. that 
time for any of the queen's subjects to deseribe 
the change as involving a break with the old 
Church of dengland. The Apostelic succession 
Was, We believe, maintained and continued; and 
the provinces of Canterbury and York with the 
Various sees, remaining as they were; and all 
this was the Church of england whatever might 
have happened to it, and whatever dangers it 
fraud 
were undoubtedly emploved to bring about the 


might have gone through. Force and 
various changes of the moment, and ets of 
Parliament were contrived and managed mainiy 
by Ceeil and the Queen; and all this with such 
paralyzing rapidity that it has been possible for 
a critic te assert that ‘the Church of lEneland 
after two or three convulsive movements, found 
herself caught in a trap 

“Now.” an Anglican tia nunue, “TP was 
born into this Communion and if we except the 
interval of deadness in the cightecnth century it 
is impossible to ignore the efforts to revive its 
Cathoheity under Laud and the later Caroline di 
vines in the seventeenth century, or the stil more 
remarkable and continuous revival of the past 
seventy years. One Catholic doctrine after an- 
other has had to fight its wav and vet has won 
its place against the wind and tide of English 
tradition, until it looks not merely as if the hand 
of God were in the movement but as if that 
hand were lifting us surely, if slowly. back and 
While it 


was possible for the State to crush opposition 


up to the original Catholic setting 


with death, Catholic restoration was kept under, 
but force is no longer allowed and fraud is no 
longer countenanced; with the result that the 
movement which began in Oxford seventy-four 
vears ago is still a movement and has carried us 
undoubtedly further than any other movement 


ssinee the century of the Reformation. —Provi- 
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dence has placed me here and it is for me. 
therefore, to correspond and) co-operate with 
seem to see God's hand in 


fruits ve shall know 


that Proviglenes | 


all this activitv-—by their 


them’— and in’ this evident drift— ‘the glory 
which Thou gavest me | have given them that 
thes mav he ome that they may be 
perfected in one” PE omust net. however, draw 


anv arbitrary lines, but rather unite with my 


brethren in) surrendering te. God's leadings: 


moreover as a genuine and inevitable outeome 


of this great movement the enterprise of Re- 


union has won a place for itself and a recogni 


tion from the rulers of the Chureh which is a 


More particular indication of oa 


\nd 


argue: 


further and 


guiding hand soon regard to Anglican 


Qorders he might “since the change was 


avowedly the return to a primitive condition, 


and a condition which was recognized every- 


where as Catholic and Apostolic in its day, Twill 
continue to werk where TP oam using the instru- 


ments te which Ged has sosevidentls 


eiven Tis 
sanction, Porme itts this that ts in possession, 
and nething short ef a divine indication or an 


mduce 


infallible deeree can alter my course or 
me te take the bit) between my own teeth 
Changes are invelved, | know, in the very me- 


tion of Reunion. but the abrupt changes of pri- 


vate Judgment are one thing. and constitutional 


changes are another.” 


\N OPEN MIND 


Vhe gradual character of all human change 
revelation of our 


striking 
fron the 


iso almost oa special 
mark 


first: if 


own time, and certainly a 


of the Oxford Movement 


then a new Roman School is beginning te show 


in front and te pomt ote the Tloly See as the 
ultimate prospect let us not criticise or con 
demmn it, as if it were something strange. but 


examine what it has te sav te us with an open 


mind. But however all this may be we sav te 
our Anghean friends. and it is the point we de 
sire to press 
that the 
of antiquity so 


it, and if, 


If yeu see as Pusey plainly saw 


Primacy of the Roman See is a fact 


clear that ito ts tpessible to 


aleny whether Pusev saw it or net 


you recognize in the evidence of Ecumenica! 
Councils unmistakable testimony to the divin 
Primacy, do not hesitate 
fear that it 


condemnation of vour own Orders, for it do 


institution of that 


from any will involve th 


saVvoosa 


ne such thing. It involves vour giving expres 
sion to vour opinion as an opinion, and as a 
contribution toward the progress of that eceles 
astical movement in which vou have been called 
totake vourpart. You are bound to the kcumeni 
cal Couneils, remember, as well as to the thirty 
nine articles of religion, and vou are restrained 
from preaching only what is not Seripture a- 
interpreted by the early Catholic fathers of the 
Church, and if the Primacy de jure divino has 
heen certainly accepted for three-fourths of the 
period of Anghean history, and if vou recogniz 
the justification for this belief within the con 
pass of that primitive historical area to which 
your own communion compels vou toe defer. vou 
are free te say that vou hold it as an opinion, 
that 


place has been constitutionally secured 


and veu will wait to preach ait until its 

But in any case the decision against the A\ngl 
can Orders comes up hundreds of vears later than 
the Primacy, does not claim, like the Primacy 
certainly, to have a divine sanction behind it, and 
has never, like the Primaey, been acknowledged 
Without question in the Ecumenical Councils ot 
the Church. It belongs to a different category 
inthe very nature of things, is on a distinet and 
altogether lower plane. and comes to us avew 
with a distinct and lower degree of au 
thority. Thecase of the Oratonian Morinus will 
establish this: 


two hundred vears after what seemed the de 


edly, 
for while it was possible for hin 
cisive verdict against Armenian Orders to ques 
tion the justice of that verdict his influence ul 
timately serving to discredit that verdict alte 
gether, the possibility. of his questioning th 


Primacy de jure dizinge would never have en 
tered his head. and would not have been coun 
tenanced for a moment by the authorities if it 
had. 


To revert. then. to what we 
sef "Why call me Lord. Lord, 


said at the out 
and do not the 
things which T sav?" is a question that can hx 
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proposed to us without reservation by our 
Saviour because He is divine, but not without 
careful reservations by an earthly ruler heeause 
he is human; absolute obedience being due to 
God, but never to man; with the result that a 
distinetion has to be made in the decisions of 
all human authorities; some decisions coming 
to us with the special aid of divine assistance 
and therefore also with a divine sanction, and 
others not: so that the way is clear, cocteris 
paribus, for an acknowledgement of the Primacs 
as of divine right, without such an acknowledg- 
ment involving us in the condemmation of our 


Orders as a necessary consequence a 2 


MULTUM IN PARVO) 

Deus providebit was the title of a significant 
editorial in the English Church Times some 
weeks ago. The question it) propounded was, 
whether under like trials, which seemed impend 
ing, the English clergy would emulate ins forti 
tude and faith their French brethren.  Refer- 
ence, by way of introducing the subject. was 
made to the now famous speech of the Bishop of 
Birmingham : 

“There has been a great deal ef discussion latel 
about the Freneh Chureh, but there is on aspect of 
the situation which, strangely, seems to have almest 
escaped attention, but whieh has tilled me with more 
exhilaration and enthusiasin than anmsthing whieh 
have witnessed, and almost anvthing that [have read 
of since the days which gave rise to the Free Churel 
of Scotland. Here is the spectacle of a great Churen 
which, whether on right or wrong advice, but at any 
rate, for principle, is giving up its property and vast 
masses of money which seem absolutely necessary for 
the carrying on of its work, without murmuring and 
without agitation. From the betrom of my heart I 
pray that, when the time comes as TP believe rm will 
come at no very distant day—fer a similar saecrites 
to be required of the Church of England, Fnyglish 
Churchmen will show themselves as simply ready, and 
be able to make the sacrifice so much as a omatter 
of course that people will hardly netice what has been 
done.” 

We reprint the words of the Church Times 
because they cannot be read tee often. or pen 


dered too deeply, by those within the Anglican 
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Church, whe hold the Catholic faith and look 


for redemption in Israel: 


‘The challenwe te faith will make it-eelf heard in 
many cemscrences When Disestablidiument We never 
use the word without a certain protest tially cone 
For Disestabl siment cannot help bem a tnal act of 
Erastianism. “Though companied by comtiseationm, it 
Is net te be supposed that at weld reduce the Chureh 
to nakedness or the clergy te immediate destitutior 
Phey would recenve pensions after some ile or other, 
and some kind of use of 1 Cathedra nel parish 
churches would continus But seem that certain: tem 


poral incidents would thas remain with the Chureh, th 
ea 


disestablishing act would have te detine the eon 
stitution of the disestablished bel The Convention, 
for imstance, which in t86R8 started the Church of Tre 


ndoon its mew career with 








gevernment and oa Protestantized r Bevok, he 
rived really its existence and powers from Parliament 
It may be said that all Partnament 1 te dois te give 
legal recognition to the existing pelity of the body 
from whieh it is cutting itself traf 

“But what, then.” ask he C len the 
trouble been about im Frances The existing Iterar 
ehical comstitution of the Chireh oan that country is 
detimite and unmistakable Yet the a if s oul 
tuclles, to which the State proposes te land r such 
property as is left t the Churel thereon dob 
the Pope as ‘repugnant te the vers constitution upon 
which Christ modelled HH Churel 1 slatung 
the most sacred raht. whieh appertam te the Choreh’s 
very lifes while a Calvinist theologian, Dro Kasper 
formerly Prime  Maingister f tl Netherland ina 
letter to the Dhats, deseril t! prevtstor f the 
Separation Law as a ‘provocation te hism,’ and as 
placing the diserpline § the Chir t the merey of 
local utherities The Dvn relaimed pastorate 
will ainthuence the assceritior he maintain not by 
virtue of them commission, bet <rnpl elected mem 
bers Ino a word the clergy will be A n Slaney 

Phe objeet of the Church quoting “from 
such opposite quarters,” it says, “rs to shew that Dt. 


establishment may, instead 


Pn 






Parliament would 





nive any purely s in the Dh 

established Churel ! t the mews lay 
Houses should be, not mer naultati < at pre 

ent, but have an integral, rf met predominant ee in 
the Chir government, wi » reservation as te 
sloetrine ! feseapelinie Laberationists | ften de- 
faxed thas ¥ manish tie talon. inal blishing th 
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ciety.” The new parliamentary constitution might, or | 
might not, be generally acceptable to Churehmen. Yet 


we feel sure that many would disapprove it, both 
as the creation of Parliament and in itself.” 

“Here, then, would be the clements of a nee Now 
juring Schism, and thousands of clergy would have to 
choose between their pensions and their principles 
For’the former would net be granted with no condt- 
tions attached, It is conceivable that the great bulk 
of the clergy would follow the example now being: set 
across the Channel.” 

What are we to understand by this suggestion 
of another “Non-juring Sehtsm?” 1s disrup- 
tion what we are to look forward to, in the case 
of disestablishment, and is it the Catholic rem- 
nant that are te go forth from: /eelesia ling 
cana, and leave the Protestants in complete pos- 
session? And another question of prime im- 
portanee is, in case the Catholies withdraw, 
where will they go and what will they do? Will 
they repeat the fiasco of the Od Catholies on 
the Continent and set up a puny, starvling sect 
of English Pharisees, te die like the Jacobite 
Non-jurers = Or wall they seek through reunion 
with the Holy See the erection of an English 
Uniat Churehoon the ruins of the Establish- 
ment ? 

But is it only a remnant whe are to preserve 
the pre-reformation traditions of the Church of 
Fnglamd? We belteve that if \nelo-Catholies 


will stand bravely and unitedly for their own. it 


) 
s 


will be the other people who will have to 
and not us 


Rome, the new English weekly, published in 
the capital of Catholic Christendom, savs: 

“Ttas one of the signs of the new times in Rus- 
sia that the Catholics of the Muscovite Empire 
are to be allowed at last to contribute their share 
towards Peter Penee. Contrary to what has 
been said on the subject in some of the European 
papers, the request for this permission was not 
made from Rome. but came from the Russian 
bishops and was readily granted by the govern- 
ment. Even vet it is very difficult to gauge the 
results to Catholicism of the new era of religious 
liberty inaugurated.” 


FRESH STUDIES IN) ANGLICAN 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


By Rev. -trthur FE. Whatham, 


CHAPTER T11—Continued., 
WHAT ENGLAND CONCEDED TO ROME FROM 1066 
TO 1303. 

[ now come to a consideration of the statutes 
of Provisors and Praemunire, passed between 
1353 and 1393. Here Little informs us that 
these statutes “left scarce a vestige of the Roman 
Bishop's power in our Church.” ‘And again, 
“The Jegal freeing of our Church by these fa 
mous statutes of the fourteenth century is not 
sufficiently appreciated” (Reasons, ete., Pp 140) 

Unfortunately the above statement shows that 
the writer has not himself sufficiently appreei 
ated the results of these statutes, since, other 
wise, he never could have made such a gries 
ous mistake in representing them. 

In his “Short History of the English People? 
p. 220. Green informs us: “Parliament vindi 
cated the rights of the state to prohibit the ad 
mission or execution of Papal bulls or briefs 
within the realm by the Statute of Praemunire, 
and denied the Papal claim to dispose of heneti 
ces by that of Provisors. But the failure of 
the effort showed the amazing power which 
Rome had acquired from the unquestioning sub- 
mission of so many ages. The Pope waived in- 
deed his right to appoint foreigners: but by a 
compromise between Pope and King, arehbish 
ops, bishopries, abbacies, and the wealthier lis 
ings still continued to receive Papal nominees.” 

That Green is correct in the above may be 
seen in the passing of the act in 1533, for the 
“Restraint of Appeals.” Nor must it be for 
gotten that there is but one instance of a pros 
cution on a praemunire inthe state trials, and 
singularly enough that happened in the reign 
of Charles ID (Eney, Brit. Praemunire). 

We cannot wonder that writers of the school 
of Little should misrepresent the result of these 


r 


statutes, when parliaments and kings have er- 
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roneously referred to them, even though it is 
true that they have failed in the end for which 
they were passed. Nor is it strange that they 
failed, since they were based upon mistaken no- 
tions. 


anciently donatives of the Crown; that is, the 
Crown had the direct right of appointment to 
them without election. It is so stated, not only 
by Sir Edward Cook, but by King Edward the 
Third’s Judges, in the Year-Books of the sixth 
and seventeenth years of his reign. There is a 
statement to the same effect in the Statute of 
Provisors; and King Edward the Third himself, 
in a letter written early in his reign to the Pope 


Earl Selborne informs us that ‘¢ dur | 
law books state that all these bishoprics were | 


and College of Cardinals, stated that his pro- | 
genitors, who long ago established the Church, | 


tised formerly to appoint freely to all vacant | 


Cathedral Churches in the realm, in right of their 
Crown.” 


Neither Edward IIT, 


judges in question, went far enough back into | 
If the | 


the history of the Church of England, 
Anglican Church only came into existence in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, then. in- 
deed they are correct enough. But who will 
allow any such late origin) for the Anglican 
No indeed, she was established in the 
land long before the coming of the Conqueror, 
established with her Cathedrals, bishopries and 
Chureh property long before William T made his 


Church ? 


entry into another man’s heritage. It was, as 
T have said, William the Conqueror who first 
made the bishopries baronies of the Crown. It 
was from that time that the Crown usurped 
the right to appoint without election. Selborne 
has to concede that, “It is doubtless, on the other 
hand, true that in the earliest times of the 
Church of England, before bishops had civil 


nor the statute and | 





privileges, or territorial endowments by title of | 


barony, they may have been elected, either by 
the body of the clergy of the several dioceses 
or by the conventual clergy of the Cathedral 
Cities” (Def. Ch. Eng., pp. 18. 10). 

TP will reeall my reference to King Wihtred’s 
decree in 692, that to the archbishops belonged 
the power of appointing bishops: “Kings ought 


to constitute earls and aldermen, reeves of dis- 
tricts, and judges; and the Archbishop ought 
to instruct and govern God's congregation, and 
to choose and appoint bishops and abbots and 
abesses priests and deavons, and to consecrate 
and establish them” (.fnglo-Saxon Chron. p. 
332). This is what the constitutions of Odo 
meant, and what the clause in the Vagna Charta 
also signified that “the Church of England shall 
be free, and have her rights and liberties en 
tire.” 

William the Conqueror took these rights and 
liberties away from her, and established the 
right of the Crown to appoint to bishopries. To 
this Edward III, the statute of Provisors, and 
the judges in question referred in their state- 
ments that bishoprics were anciently donatives 
of the Crown. Thev referred, however, to a 
usurpation net three hundred vears old, whereas 
the Chureh of England had existed four hun- 
dred and fifty vears at the least: before that 
usurpation was enforced, during which time 
she appointed her own bishops without any en- 
I do not 
mean to sav that in later Saxon times the king 


forced interference from the crown. 


was not consulted, for Dunstan requested Ning 
Edgar's permission to raise St. Oswald to the 
see of Worcester (Flo. HWoory. The Bishop of 
Crediton was raised to that see by the advice of 
Dunstan when the latter was \bbot of Glaston 
bury. FT do not forget that the priest Wighard, 
at the death of Archbishop Deusdedit, had been 
sent to rome by King Egbert of Kent and King 
Oswy of Northumbria, to be conseerated areh 
bishop of Canterbury. But Wighard died, and 
In 668 the Pope himself chose a man. and conse 

crating him, sent the great Theodore to England 
asarchbishop. Twenty-four vears after this, King 
Wihtred of Went decreed that Iishops should 
choose and appoint ecelesiastics te office > kings, 
lavmen to henorable posts. From that time te 
the cqning of the Conqueror, this method pre- 
vailed more or less. Thus those whe long age 
endowed, and. in’ the sense of maintaining the 
Enelish Church in aneient times, established her 
left her free by special enactment to appoint to 
all ecclesiastical offices This is what it: mean. 
by the Anglican Church being free and having 
her rights and liberties entire, and this it) is 
Which proves the mistake of acts of parhament, 
kings and judges-otherwise asserting 
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MORE NOTES ON REUNION, 
elrthur Lloyd, Mul. 


St. Paul in Eph. iv. seems to lay down certain 
principles to guide us in this matter. ‘There are 
certain things in which absolute unity ts neces 
sary, 

“There is one body, and one spirit, 
one hope of vour calling. one Lord. one Taith, 
one Baptism, one God and Father of us all.” 
This absolute, essential unity we are all trying 
te attain to: and if we have failed te realize the 
oneness of the body. or the faith, or even of the 
Baptism it is along these lines that we shall 
Work to restore the breken unity 

We thankfully accept the fact that amidst ah 
our divisions we have absolute unity ino certain 
points. Anglican and Catholic alike accept the 
One God and Father, the One Lord, and the 
We have not 


got the one Body for as long as the Anglican 


Ome Spirit. and the One Tope. 


and Roman Communions mutually exclude one 
another, they cannot by any streteh of language 
be called one Body 

Now on what dees the Unity of the Boas 
depend? Does it net depend, According to St 
Panl in this passage. on the Ove Spirit and the 
One Hope more than on anvthing else? In or 
der that the One Spirit may be ministered. and 
the One Pope maintained, Christ: has, indeed, 
instituted certain ministries—seme te he \pos- 
tles, some to he Prophets, some tor de Evanyel- 
ists and again some to be Pastors and Teach- 
ers,—but these ministries are means te an end 
and net end in’ themselves. They are only 
given fora certain object and for a limited time 

“till we all attain unto the unity of the faith.’ 
etc 

In that God-given ministry there is room. for 
great Variety Phere are diversities of gifts, of 
mintstrations, of workings.—there is no. rigta 
uniformity. with’ God—but so long as there js 
the same Spirit. the same Lord. the same God 
and Father, so long the unity need not be 
broken Phere ts room in God's Chureh for the 


greatest: varieties of gifts, so St. Paul savs. 


wisdom, knowledge, faith, healings, prophee) 
discernment of spirits, ete., ete. 
push St. Paul's argument two steps further an] 


May we net 


say that as there is room for diversities of giits 
so also in God's wide Chureh there is room. fer 
the greatest diversities of ministrations, and the 
greatest’ diversities of workings—ample roo) 
for all lawful liberty because the whole is based 
on the revelation of Father, Son and Spirit? 
There is room for the Anglican ministration sid 
by side with the Roman: they need not clash, 
they need not invade one another's territories 
or domains, if only the one faith and the one 
hope of our calling bind both together in’ the 
essential unity of the body. 

Qf all the gifts of ministry bestowed upon the 
Church by Her Risen Lord, it is the Apostolic 


aftice whieh acts as the link that binds the whole? 


The pastor and teacher is) primarily concerned 
with the individual soul, and the Evangelist with 
the masses outside the Churelh whom it ts de- 
sired te win for Christ. while the Prophet sees 
the hidden verities and demonstrates his  faith- 
fulness by not being disobedient to the heavenh 
Vision, even though obedience be costly. But 
Pastor, Teacher, Evangelist, Prophet could not 
produce a cohesive work without the binding 
It is from the 
\postle that preeeeds all authority and rule 


ministry of the Apostolic office. 


delegated it is) true in varying quantities and 
measures to Bishops and) Priests. <te Deacons 
and Sub-deacons, and all the minor offices of 
the ministry. But all jurisdiction and authority 
comes primarily from the Apostles, and especi- 
ally from the Head of the Apostolic College, 
Whose successor today, if he could but find him 
self in a position te act. could put Anglican or 
Greek, or Lutheran or Methodist, for that mat- 
ter. all inte their proper places in) that vast 
hody in which as we have seen there is abun 
dance of room and work fer all. 


It has also always been considered as apper- 
taining to the Apostolic office to define the Faith, 
and this is more especially the case with him 
who by virtue of his office sits in the seat once 
eceupied hy the chiefest of the \postles. To 





























him, in a previews note, [suggested that we 
should now, at the cleventh hour, turn for a 
re-statement of the Faith. | think the Faith 
might now well be restated. 

Many of the definitions of dogma made since 
the Nicene Creed have been made by men who, 
in spite of their many most estimable qualities, 
had on them a certain responsibility ot blood- 
guiltiness, and the world harbors the memory, 
Like the fiery sons of Zebedee in St. Luke, they 
had forgetten what manner of spirit they were 
of. Let the law be detined by those whose 
hands are pure from all bloodguiltiness, who are 
pure from that sin as Christ himself was. The 
Faith defined by such men will meet with ac- 
ceptanee. And such a one, let us thank Ged for 
it, is he whe now sits in’ Peter's Chair. 


\ restatement of ‘the Faith defined by sieh 
lips wonld give us the whole of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the whole of the Nicene. It would give 
us all our trust and confidence in the Hlessed 
Sacrament of the Altar, our Jibles that we value 
soomuch, our prayers for the departed, eur in- 
vocations of the Saints. the jov that comes te 
the penitent from the Word of Absolution. It 
would recognize that the value of the Real 
Presence does not lie in’ the metaphysical ex- 
planation, but in the devout use of svmbeols and 
the worship of the Person Who comes to us un 
der Sacramental veils, that the Bible is no 
charm nor vet a book dangerous to the nser 
but the Word of God to be handled reverentls 
and vet boldly.— that he that prays to Christ 
does well, whilst he who prays to the Saints that 
they may pray with him to Christ does hetter: 
that he that pravs for the dead gives God the 
glory, and he who prays not for them: still does 
well, for he too gives Ged the glory. Later de- 
fined and Jess generally accepted doetrines of 
the Faith, if indeed a part of God's truth, will 
also be declared, but in a manner so full of 
charity and with a definition looking so clearly 
to the essential that men beholding therein the 
evidence of their | truthfulness—with =o minds 
made ready before hand by God the Holy Ghost 


—will give a glad assent. and the old seemingly 
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unsurmountable difficulties will be removed and 
cast into the sea. 

There is a Cathoheism— wider, better, nobler, 
coming. It has heen foreseen for long, it) ts 
making itself very conspicnoms mow. Mav Pins 
NX. the Jeni wtrdens, place himself where he 
ought to be. at its head, and de will still live te 
sce the Christian werld gathering itself around 
the Chair of St. Peter on which he sits The 
Reunion for which To work i one which T want 
to imelude the whole of the \nghean body. To 
effect acunion with Reme at the cost of sehisim 
in the Anglican body would be but a partial re- 


Vinten, 
LITERARY NOES 


rev the Rey Arthur Llevwd we l e received 








/ Praises t mid vi 
slated ' ie Jaf oF fa Kelly 
y Wals ) roma, Sat Mr Lleowedl says om hits 
Preface, \ I read my tr sdatien tk lv Pacda’s 
sermons, Po feel that they sound so ve Christan in 
theught that reader might most be tempted to 
suppese that 1 had de them up ! Nun ger 
« 
pose While this strikes one as trie ta a certain ex 
tent as far as the ethical teaching goes, there is, never- 
theless ano under mote of ortental ness discernible 
im these beautiful sermer nda rtain wunrealtty, 
itferer free the 1 feat ram f 
Christin writings of a poring ' The lan 
LUE Ts 4 ractertstically Jip moats polite il ist 
dot ih ! mo mature Ihe r 
cbrat pratse f i N carne f 
Vn speak of px in thi wv ml moar 
th given g Nat ne feels it 
re the 1 f thre » heart) feeling 
t i d ditferent from 
t f wil vl 1 | w M heep, 
ml am kn \ read me heart 
Koes out tet 1 ntal t nd one can 
net but pray that they also may he brought te) Elin 
AIL Buddhists: do net worship Amida, wl ‘ tors 
1 rst-read of an Telia t} widle of third 
COnEE ind feDlwe t withm ¢ 
Buddhist fold 7 ' és } Lakes 
cemblanece te the Inte Cc) ’ 1 Mr I 1 1p 
poses that the Buadhs hearing f Christian mis 
sronarios an ind 1 leite frog N ission 
aries In Japan, the st f our | ; earth, 
made an adaption of at fer ther ‘ 7 ina 
! Tp tee] at ant the 4 YW 
Mr Ldevel’s trim) Dedteat } here a 
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“Take these, O Christ! I would not give Thy praise 


To ethers, sole true Lord of Life and Light!” 

The Philadelphia Church Publishing Co., 1606 Mifflin 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., publishes under the direction 
of the Priests of the Congregation of the Holy Sa- 
viour a number of books and pamphlets which ought 
to be of benetit to our clergy. The more ambitious 
works of the congregation may also be had of them, 


“Liturgical Americanae, by Rev. Wm. MeGarvey; 





Obsequiale or Offices for the Dead, by Rev. Wm. R. | 


Hayward; The Order of the Mass, with Hymns, and 
also the well-known C. S. S. S. Catechisms and a 
variety of Parish and Sunday School requisites, cards, 
registers, ete. We have received several of the lesser 
publications and can recommend them 


Those wishing to know more of the truth concern. | 


ing the persecution of the Church in France will tind 
it in two excellent booklets which have come to us 
from the Catholi 
Chicago, Ill 
“France Christ.” We have also” received 
from the Seciety The Practice of Confession im the 
Catholic Church, by Rev. Ro FF. Clarke, and Social 
gsm, by Rev. Jos. Riekaby, SJ 


Fighting 


\ NEW BIOGRAPHY 
From the Revue Catholiqne des Exlises 
“The Abbe Gustave Morel, 
hie Institute of 


Professor at the Catho 
Paris €1872-1905)," by the Abbe J 
Calvert, fellow of the University, 1 vol, 350 pages 
with portrait. Paris, &3 rue des Saint Peres (Libra- 
rie des Saint Peres), price, 3 franes, 30 centimes 
Born in i8t2 in the Diocese of Saint Die. reared 
at Saint Marte de Besancon and at the great Seminars 
of Saint Die, student at the Catholic Institute of 
Abbe Morel c¢ ampleted 
his) edueations by travels in’ England, Germany and 
Professor of Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris since toez, he died in) toes, in Rus- 


Parts from tog te rao, the 
! 


Rome Pateology at) the 


sia, im the middle of dis travels and studies. It. is 
therefore the life of a priest of today that Mo L' Abbe 
Calvert traces for ous by the atd of documents at 


first hand, as the copious correspondence of the Abbe 
Morel has been preserved intact 

One will see in this book how a cleric of talent 
formed in the school of tradition, has been affected 
by the religious problems of the dav. how he. little 
by little, opened his mind te modern teas. and how 
he was finally able to adopt a wise attitude whieh 
serupulous integrity of Catholic dowma 
} | 


striking thongh 


reconciles the 
with the exigenctes of sctence More 
} 


than the intellectual evolution of the Saruet was the 





moral evolution of the prrest, whose sonl was expand- 


Truth Society, 362 Harrison St. | 
s me | 
“The Religious Crisis in’ France,” and 


ing more and more under the influence of divine gra 
The piety of L’Abbé Morel increased from year ¢ 
year, and in the midst of ascetic severities preserved 
gracious and smiling demeanor. The numerous {+ 
ters given in this volume equal in Christian profundity 
these of the most noted religious writers. ‘Thi. 
scientific mind and ardent piety L’ Abbé Morel ded: 
cated to the service of the Church. His zeal led ton 
to study the Anglican and Greek Churches and 
work earnestly for the reunion of Christendom. |! 
had devoted his life to this deeply Catholic work, and 
it was while engaged in it that he died. 

This biography of L’Abbe Morel is extremely tim 
ly. By the variety and importance of the questio: 
touched upon it must attract all those who are inter 
ested in the religious problems of the day,—and priest. 
in particular will find L’Abbe Morel the type and 
model of the modern priest who is alive to all 1! 
questions of the times while still) remaining faithful 
to Christian tradition ? 

[The above work in the French may be order: 


through the Lame Publishing Co. for $1.00.—FEditor | 


THE QUESTION OF ANGLICAN ORDINA 
TIONS 


from The lve 
Indiana, a 


Varia Pres 
reprint 


We have received 
Votre Dame, 1S-cent 
lee Morta of “The Question of Anglican Ordin 
Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. This booklet) ha- 
the merit of consciseness and the fact that its auth 


from tl 
thoms” by 


was foremost among the counsellors who aided Pop 
Leo in putting forth the Bull Apostolicae Curae. ‘To 
those Whe wish to inform themselves as to both sides 
of this question at the smallest” outlay of time and 
money, we would recommend them to order this shert 
werk of Gasquet, for the Roman side, together wil 
Ordinations—Theology of Rome and of 
by Rev. H.C. Semple, SJ 
New York and Chica 


* dnelican 
Canterbury in a Nutshell,” 
Published by 
For the 
Church Historical Society, published by the S$. PLC 
kK.. London, can be obtained for the price named 

Vi. What Objections have been made to Engli- 
Orders? By Revo Fo EL Brightman. Fourth editier 


Jenzinger Bros., 





yl 

XVI The Bull) Apostolicae Curae and the FE: 
wardine Ordinal. By Rev. Fo W. Puller, SSE. 4 

XVIE Anghean Orders. By Bishop Brown: 

NIN. A treatise on the Bull Apostolicae Curae. 6 

NNXE. The Alterations in the Ordinal of 1661 
Why were they made? By Rev. WL K. Firminger. 4 

XLII Priesthood in the English Chureh. A) Stud 
of the “Vindication.” ete. 1s 

\ still later brochure on the subject of special valu 
is “The Popes and Ordination.” by Rev. Eo TT. M 
Walker of St. Peter's, London Docks Published 
W. Knott, Holbom, Fo oS. 1s 





Anglican side, the following Tracts of The 
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ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, HER 
HISTORY, HER MISSION AND 
HER NEEDS. 


By John W. Taylor, MSe., F.RCS. 
IIT. 


[In the August Lame of last year appeared a letter 
from Dr. Taylor in which he said that it was “inter- 
esting to recognize that the sdme or nearly the same 
crucial points which separated the British Christians 
from St. Augustine and his followers are those which 
throughout all English history and even now still keep 
us from peaceful union it is not. it never really has 
been, any point of true Catholic Faith but it was then 
and now the deep conviction of our people 

(1) That the use of the vernacular is an essential 
for beth public and private worship 

(2) That compulsory celibacy for the Clergy is un- 
Catholic and wrong, and 

(3) That the assumption of temporal authority and 
power is unjustifiable and mistaken 

It is these things which kept our forefathers from 
real union with Romeo It is these which still keep us 
from union.” 

Desiring to foster in ‘Ture Laue the freest and 
fullest discussion of all that appertainssto the Re 
union of the Church of England with the Holy See, 
we asked Dr. Taylor to write a series of articles in 
support of his statement. Henee, the present course 
of papers. Of course Tue Lane is net committed to 
the views of its contributors. —Tie Eprror.] 

Mr. Willis Bund, in) his “Celtic Chiureh” 
(1896), points out, with considerable force, that 
if the accotint of Bede is one-sided it ts alte- 
gether on the side of the Saxons and St. \u- 
gustine. 

He writes: 

“The chief account of this contest Chetween St 
Augustine and his) followers and the older Celt 
Chureh is derived from that Saxon monk who hated 
with true Saxon hate, the Celt and all his work 

In Bede's view it was essential to prove that in this 
great controversy the Celt was in the wrong. It was 
also important te depreciate the differences between 
the Latin and Celtic Churches, so as if mot actually te 
assert, at least to prepare the way for asserting, 





complete supremacy of the. Latin over the Celti 
Church. 

“This policy, originated with Bede, has been con 
sistently carried out from his time to the present day 
The result has been to give us only the story of one 
side, the victorious side in the great controversy If 





we possessed the story of the other party, the Celts, 
we should have a very different account of the early 
British Church, We should find that the real contest 
Was not as much minor matters as are said by Bede 
to form the subject of the alleged conference between 
Nugustine and Dinoth, but that the contest was upon 
much greater issues—on subjects still unsettled 

whether the Church is supreme over the State, whether 
the clergy are supreme over the Church. The pre- 
cise form the contest took in this particular instance 
Was the struggle between tribal independence and for 
eign supremacy, but the principle at issue was whether 
the Church was supreme over the State.” 

The position of the Celtic Church about the 
time of Bede, or rather later, was not, as many 
seem to imagine, one of weakness or eclipse. 
Never perhaps was religion so blent with learn 
ing and with art as in the Celtic Church of the 
eighth century. That this is no idle imagina- 
tion, but a certainty, capable proof may be seen 
for oneself by a single visit to the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and =a careful) in- 
spection of the Book of the Gospels known as 
the “Book of Kells.” 

Written in the eighth century in) Columba’s 
this book of the Gospels, 
in all its wonderful beauty of writing, of al 


Monastery at Wells, 


lumination and oof subtle. intricate and ever 
fresh design, startles every observer by its pet 
fection and exquisiteness of finish. 

“TP you look closely.” satd Giraldus Cambrensis, “and 


penetrate to the seerets of the art, vou wall discover 


such dehteate and subtle lines. so closely wrought. so 





twisted and interwoven, and aderned wath 





fresh, that vou will acknowledge all this ts) the 


of angelic rather than of human skill [he mere 
frequently and carefully To oexamine at, To am always 
amazed by fresh beauties and always discover things 


more and more admirable.” 


This Rook of Kells has well been termed “in 
comparable’ and “the most beautiful book in 
the world.” for it appears to mark the highest 
perfection attained in) book-writing through all 
And this was emphatically the pro 
Let us 


venerations 
duction of Uritish or Celtie Christianity 
goa step farther. Let us come to the time of a 


hundred vears later when the greatest king that 


*Trintty College Dublin, Macnetle Diner London, 
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England, and perhaps the world has ever seen. 
\lfred the Great, 
ruling of both Chureh and realm, and this in se 


united in himself the direet 
perfect a fashion (though in unien with Rome) 
that forever afterwards his reign and times (.\ 
ID. Syo-goo) have remained as the “Golden 
Year” of English rule. 

What was the parentage of 
the fifth son of 
ing te Roger de Hoveden, was bishop of Win- 
This is di- 


Lluntingden) and 


\lfred? Tle 


Ethelwult 


was 
Ning whe, accerd- 
chester before he was made king. 


reetly confirmed by Tlenry of 


John of Brompton, while in the Book of Tyde 
lifetime 


during his father’s 


te the 


it is affirmed that 


he was “advanced sub-diaconate and at 


Winchester received the monastic tonsure.” but 


was absolved from his vows on‘becoming king.” 


Among his many important acts. that which 


more than anvthing else, perhaps. endeared \I 


fred te his subjects was his translation of por 
tions of the Bible, of serviee-books, and relig 
ious and other usetul works into the vulgar 


tongue of his people 


Hle grieved at the “falling off of learning” 


through the Danish wars so that cas he states 


in his preface to the Pusteralis) “there were 


few who could (now) understand the service 


in English’ and he commends his Anglo-Saxon 
translation of this book te each of the bishops 
“to he kept in the Minster.” 

He further 


gave largely of lis revenue to 


monastic Cor educationaly work. not only “tn all 


Saxony and Mercia.” but also by vearly course 


ritanny, Northum- 
133.) \c- 


translated 


in Wales, Cornwall, Gaul, 


bria and even Ireland. ¢ \sser op 


Wallingford, he 


custems of the 


cording to John of 


many oof the laws and ancient 
Britons into the English tongue. 


He took Asser, 


chief biographer. from the far Welsh monastery 


who afterwards beeame his 


of St. Davids and specially made him fer a 
time his teacher and helper 


\th- 


elstan), who gave up his kingdom of Kent. he- 


His sainth: elder brother Ethelstane (or 
took himself to religion at Glastonbury and was 
Neot. was probably 
Alfred to found his \bhev 


afterwards known as St 


encouraged by King 
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in Cornwall. In) King Alfred's own Abh« 
\thelvey he “set 
monks of 
cluded among them bovs of “heathen” or [) 


himself to) gather 


loge 


diverse race” (Asser) and even 


ish origin. We also read of embassies sent 





him to the “uttermost parts of Treland.” to 4 
Chureh at Reme and in the Holy Land, 


even to the “Christians of India, who lad be: 


converted by St. Thomas and St.) Barthel 
mew.” 
In this wav Wing Alfred brought diver 


races to understand one another, he 


eradual 


gave the “five nations” of Bede and. their 


scendants seme real conception of a united 


Church and a united Empire: he enlarged thi. 
conception and developed their sympathies | 
claiming a spiritual kinship with: Christians over 
seas; and himself, by the high ideal he held oi 
his office cthat of Pope Eleutherius, *Viear 


Christ: in dis kingdom’), by his far-reaching 





wisdom, his tireless patience, and— transparent 


goodness, slowly drew together the divided 


sheep of the fold of Christ. 
tirst enelish 
ritish Church and her deseendants 


For the time in history, 1] 
hecar ‘ 
umited with his own Saxon Chureh but, whether 
rivghth or wrongly, the foens of union, under 
Christ. king. It king wl 


lived among his people, who suffered andr 


wis the was the 


need with them, who understood their dith 
culties and bere their burdens. It was th 
king, whe with a free hand left him by suce: 
sive Popes, directed the main operations of the 
Church, cultivated learning among his clergy 
and appointed and ruled his bishops. 
- . . . 1 ! 
\fter his death cin AL DL good this) good ' 
work was still carried on by his children. Mtr ‘ 
Convbeare writes of King Edward. his snece- ! 
sor: ri 
“The Seots and Piets beyond the Forth, the — ‘ 
tons of Strathelyde and Cumbria, the various Wi 
principalities from the Wirral to the Severn S« I 
alike ‘took him ote Father and Lord’ Under 
: P P ‘2 } : 
Megelin, Inshop of Sherbourne and) Athelstane : 
mentioned as being sent oon this messin The m t 
is referred to by William of Malmesbury, John ot s 
Brompton, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and the | 
of Ebyate ° 


















suverainty the whole iskind became, for the first 
time in histery, undivided in one political entity and 
the British Empire had begun. Such was the out 
come of the life-work of King Alfred.’* 

What he did for the Empire. King Alfred 
did also for the Chureh. It was not so much 
that the Chureh of the Saxons or the Church 
of St. Nugustine finally prevailed over the Brit 
Northumbrian 
Catholic 
Faith), but that under a wise and capable lead 


ish and Seoteh or Trish and 


Churches (for all) belonged to the 
er, the Anglo-Saxons began te understand the 
great mass of people living round them and 
to realize that, in some respects, the Chureh of 
the older inhabitants was” purer and = more 
apostolic in practice than their own. 

The Christianity of the different races, which 
united to form the English nation and the 
Chureh of England resulting from this was the 


final outeome of this better understanding. 
CURRENT CLIPPINGS. 
PLAN TO BUY LAND FOR POPT 


New York, Mav ot 


Louis churchman, capitalist and politician, who has 


Richard CC. Kerens, the St 


just returned from Eurepe, told today of a movement 


in Ttaly for the 


purchase of an immense tt 
Italian land, so as to add oa strip of seacoast to the 
Vatican) Gardens, now the narrow 
Pins X 

The plan of Mr 
American Catholics of means, is to buy a 
tract of land sixty-five miles long from the Vatican 
Vecehia on the 
ineclose and begutify this land and present it to. the 


Pope as an addition to his present tiny temporal do- 


prison oof Pop 
Kerens and his associates, all 
Marrow 


to Civita Mediterranean cost, to 


main, Visttors te the Vatican have uniformly re- 


ported the desire of Pius for exers 





change of air, and te not a few he has con 
longing for the sea. Henee the purchase of 
of land leading to Civita Vecchia is projected 

The initial cost, it is said, would exceed $1,000,000 


—The Phil hia Ledger 





\ FALSE REPORT 


Last week the Rome correspondent of the Centra 
News telegraphed all over the world that it was cer 
tain that Cardinal Merry del Valo would be ob 


shortly to resign his position as Seeretary of State 


*“Alfred in the 


Chroniclers,” 
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but a few days 1 
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iter the Agenvia Stefani was kind 


eneugh to telegraph oa contradiction back to the 
Italian papers. That was quite supertlious. The news 
was net known here until it was dented. The readers 
of Rome may take it as absolutely certain that Pius 
has never had the remotest mtention of changing lis 
Secretary of State and certam'y Jess than ever new 
when Tis Eminence has qust emerged absolutely un 
scathed frome ome of the ereest trials ever endured 
by a Prime mintster or a) Diplomar—RNenn 


RU THENTA 


Petitions of the 


States fer the apy 


theman Churches 
ion oof the Prop 
Fertymsky, whe ds 
der of Basilians, 
with the omisston 


hrougheut the lt 


«announced att 
It bas been the 


yoint bishops fer 


1 
Church mt oF 


isstmlated am the 


ure from the pol 
claims of the Polk 


desired their own Tishop. hat whose 


1 


con denied }*] 


} 


WHAT LAD 


{ passed six da 


dav, March 28, wm 
tien of the obsers 
period will give 

certainty and gen 
in that metropelps, 


appears calm and 


T arrived) late on 


lowing morning | 
Good Frida Ma 
brated at to ovele 


amd net oa parish 


Ns TO HAVE A BISHOP 


Ruthentan Catheles in the United 
yintment of Inshop for the Ru- 
is been granted and the conerega- 
| 


wanda has named Stephen Setere 
ao omember of 


- titular bishop of 





te asset the Ruthenian Cathelhes 
nmited States His nomination wall 
morrow: HsPstors 





poley heretofore t p 
in f the ft hen the 
vited) States, se that ! he 
Amert Churches. ‘This depart 


expeeted, will revive the 


sof America, wl 


¥ SYRES. SAW IN PARIS 


~ an Part at Easter, from Thurs 
nl Wedne-d \pril 3. A descrip 
ions Tow We te make during that 
1 true pretore a nre une 
eral disorganizat now prevarling 

though to the casual observer all 


tranquil 
no the Thursday niht On the fol- 
proceeded to Notre 


1 


Dame. where 

> DI 

ck Notre Dame being a cathedral 
| 


chure 1, Os Peet - 1 rule as wet if- 


tended as mest) Parisian churches; but on this Good 


Friday it) was 


men Wis quite t 





~~ 


wmplet 


we ttl of the congregation The 





lomg service Was reverent’ folldwed, and crowds 
went up te the erucis ANd long im all the 
Parisian echurehes the never ding crowds p dl 
through to adere the eross wl te give small aln 
Phowsands and tens of thers Is must have 4 d 
throneh th doors Not oa 1 rt erence f 
light of conduct was visa 

In the evenmg To went te the Odeon Theatre which 


the pre-sanetified was cele-7 
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the Minister of Public Instruction and Réligion, 
turned into a National Theatre, on the same lines as 
the Theatre Francais, with a large governmental sub- 
sidy, for the ostensible purpose of producing plays 
which may elevate and instruct the people. 
BLASPHEMOUS PLAYS ON GOOD FRIDAY. 

The theatre was packed from tloor to ceiling, and 
the audience’ included a very considerable number of 
children. ‘The advertised performance was an ancient 
and very beautiful “Mystery” of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, describing the “Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But) before playing the mystery, a drama 
entitled “Joseph of Arimathea” was produced. This 
drama, in three acts, admirably staged and admirably 
acted, was nothing more or less than an elaborate de 
nial of the resurrection, giving as an explanation tha: 
Joseph of Arimathea, fearing that the Jewish leaders 
might profane the body of Christ, stole it away from 
the tomb on the Sabbath following the crucitixion and 
buried it 


n his own seeret cellar. The holy women 
and the apostles, finding the tomb empty, believe their 
Joseph of Arimathea leaves them in 
this pious delusion, 


Lord has risen 
and so the Christian faith and the 
legend of the resurreetion is started. “Folhes of wo 
men, ignorance of peasants.” is Joseph of Arimathea’s 
judgment on the subject. Following this blasphemous 
production came the mystery, also plaved to perfection 
but played with the intention to show that the religious 
history therein described was purely a myth founded 
upen the incidents given in the previous play. The 
audience never murmured at any of the sentiments 
conveyed ino either play, and applauded the Sacred 
Character and tlrs disciples alike. To do one 


helieve 


inc any other country in’ Europe or America such a 
performance would have been tolerated for a mo- 
ment, and LT think the actors would have been roughly 
handled —London Catholic Week 
> 
Rome 
of the 


Corso by the voung 


wives an interesting — description 


sermons” last) Lent at) San) Carlo in 
; Franeiscan friar, Father 
Draghetti, which “from the very first: produced 
an extraordinary impression The congrega- 
tions increased with every succeeding sermon 
until the church, which is one of the largest 
in the Eternal City, became teo small te hold 
all who wished to hear the eloquent: preacher. 
Hundreds of persons waited on the steps out- 
side for an hour before the beginning of the 
function, in order te secure a place. Once or 
twice an attempt at applause was made within 
the church after some particularly impassioned 
or brilliant period of the discourse but was im- 





mediately repressed by the preacher. Then some 
of the people began to wait for him outside 
after the sermon and to cheer him as he drove 
away to his monastery. It was a peaceful dem 
onstration, but it did not suit the taste of the 
anti-clericals of Rome. They organized a coun- 
ter-demonstration, When the friar appdared 
they greeted him with shouts of Viva Giordano 
Bruno! and so jostled and insulted the con- 
gregation that the police were obliged to inter- 
fere. Then they attacked the police, and for a 
while a riot seemed to be imminent.” 


“EXNTRA ECCLESIAM NON EST SALUS.” 
Father Chidwick’s letters about) a Christian En 
deavorer by the name of Carlton Jencks, who was 


| killed on the battleship Maine, is worth reading for 


lees for our crew, irrespective of belief. 


several reasons. Mr. Jencks was a Protestant, and 
Father Chidwick, the chaplain of the Maine, is a 
Roman Catholic, but the latter writes to the United 
States Christian Endeavor Society as follows: 
“He was one of our best men, and although not 
of my belief, was one of my = greatest comforts 
every Sunday evening [| was accustomed to hold serv- 
He was one 
of my zealous promoters for this service. Frequently 
we conversed on spiritual matters, not controversially, 
but for edification. The evening of his last day on 
earth was spent with me in this manner. Our men 
admired him for his attention to religious duties, and 
| am positive his example gave great glory to God 
from the souls of his shipmates. It is the teaching ot 
our Church that men like Carlton Jencks are undoubt 
edly saved. He was fond of his God, and God was 
undoubtedly drawn to him. The disaster occurred 
shortly after the hour for retiring, and [ know the 
evening prayers of our good friend united him with 
his Maker. I. have recognized his body, and it ts 
buried with those of his shipmates who went down 
the gallant Maine, in the cemetery of Havana.” 

The Boston Pilot, one of the foremost orgaits o 
Catholic thought in this country, although not an official 
Church organ, publishes this letter, introducing it with 
the following remarks: 

“Few non-Catholics understand the teaching of the 
Catholic Church on the question of salvation outside 
her visible boundaries. They do not realize that. she 
claims as belonging to her soul all the just, however 
Those who profess i 
good faith another form of belief, and faithfully tol 
low the moral law, must be saved, although they has 
gone through life not knowing their true spiritual 
mother.” 


seemingly separated from her 








en 

















The Pilot also speaks of the fact that prayers were 
offered in the Catholic Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Minneapolis, the other day, for the repose of 
the soul of Frances E. Willard, the Methodist, and a 
eulogy of her life delivered by the rector, Rev. J. J 
Keane. Now, the thought arises, if as the /ulot says, 
but few non-Catholics understand that Catholics hold 
that those professing another form of faith and fol 
lowing the moral law “must be saved.” though they 
do net recognize the Roman Catholic Church as the 
true Church, why and whence has that prevailing mis- 
understanding arisen? Are the Cathohes themselves 
net to blame fer it? Have they made this teaching 
clear to their own fi 





lowing? Are not the great ma 
jority of the Catholics themselves, especiilly the more 
ignerant of them, equally unenlightened on this point 
and constantly confirming the mistaken notions if 
they are mistaken—of the non-Catholics, that without 
baptism by a priest no one can be saved? A) few 
days ago Archbishop Keane, until lately the head of 
the American Catholic University in Washingt 
to the Cutholre World (March) about the impossibility 





n, wrote 


controlling power of the Church is lodged) aecept or 
even understand the views held by Catholies here con 
cerning their relations to  non-Catheolies. Sand the 
\rchbishop 

“They (European Catholics) have for centuries, and 


wad reason, been used to regarding Prot 





with very g 
estants as assailants of the Church, to be met, as it 
were, at the point of the bayonet. When the Ameri 
can assures them that, with the exception of a small 
minority of fanatics, such is not at all the attitude of 
our non-Catholies: that they are Protestants simply 


by foree of heredity, and mostly in perfectly good 
faith: that we regard them as fellow Christians who, 
through the fault of their ancestors, have lost part of 
the Christian teaching and are in a false position as to 
the Church and the channels of grace; and that we, 
in the spirit of fraternal charity, are striving to lead 


of making Catholics in Europe Cwhere, ofcourse, the 


them up to the fullness of truth and grace: again he | 


will scem to them more than ever a dreamer, and | 


more probably than ever tainted in his orthodoxy” 
The Catholic Tidings 


THE EDITOR'S MAIL BAG 
NoT VERY HOPEFUL, 
To the Editor of Tue Lamp: 

Dear Father: You invite discussion of “the cat 
dinal things the Anghean Church would be hkels 
to ask of the Holy See in case of Reunion” Of 
these, some are (with Rome) matters of essential doe- 





trine; others, matters of discipline or ancient custom 
On the principle that “Rome can never change.” it 
would be futile to ask for any concessions whatever, 
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under the first head, there would, of course, be com- 
paratively little diffieulty im asking concessions under 
the second—which Rome might as reasonably grant 
lowes te the Uniate Churches of the 


East, on the same nditions, viz, the frank acknowl- 


to wus, as she « 
edgment by us of the Papal Supremacy as de jure 


And here is where the erueial difficulty arises 
There are net many whe wenuld be walling te concede 
to the Pishep of Rome any more than a Primacy of 
henour; the Council of Chaleedon, in the oft-quoted 
canon, did net really go beyond thas And Loam econ 
vinced that this is the very utmest limit, ta which 
the majeritty mothe Catholn School” of the 
Anghean Church would be prepared to go: while 


these of the Low and Broad partes would not even 





ger thus And any demand of the Holy See from 
the Anglican Church must be made bw the Chureh as 
a whole, and mot merely h 
we cannet even speak with one we fill we get dis- 
ruption ‘ 

Cardinal Manning did his best te stamp out old 
English Cathe 


shiersm, which was mote Galheanism; 


vet it has always seemed too me that, while union wath 
Rome oon oultramontane primeipl imo hardly ever 
he likely te come inte the range of practical politi 


the old) English Cathele or Gallican standpoimt, and 





that of the Cat 





al ob Shich oultramentaninsm Tee / 
fiKed, as the Reman standard t rtheedes The 
much-beasted immutability f KReme falls to the 
ground’! Rather as it truer te that throug ” 
tinued “development” Cin the constant detinitions of 
fresh) doctrine i le fide) ! t ite i 
The st 

If this artial diffieulty could hb rmeunted ewhieh 
appears impossible), there ar certain pomts which 
we should have to imsist pen neces rily te de 
conceded) te us Por example 


(4 \ frank recognition of the sutherency of the An- 
glican formula of ordination: and, therefore, of the 
absolute validity of our Orders and = Sacrament 

(2) The Autonomy of our Chur under its own 


patnarch ("Papa alterins orbts’ 


(3) Communion ain beth kind in the Catholic 
Church itself 

(4) The abolition of mipuls celibacy. for the 
secular cle rev: th mah still em uraging if, as a oun 
sel of perfectior PRESEVTER 

4 PRE roan Aer kK 

fo the Editor of The Las 

I desire to offer a protest.—where it may be per 


nutted te see tl light,—awainst the communication 
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which appeared in the Lisig Church of May 25, under 
the heading, { Festival in Naples hedit il Corres 
poudenc 

Nos thing 
Anulo- Catholic reader it would be diftfieult to tind. and 


better adapted te repel the fair-minded 


that at should emanate presumably from the pen of 
the Editor, now abroad cof what claims te be the 
foremost Catholic journal of our Communion, atfords, 


or should afferd. matertal fer a considerable amount 





of thinking on the part of the readers of that weekly 
Does the / ’ Church wetu to clisatfect Te 
vend recall, the influential eo leady of real 
Catholtes ino the mn ! For allow 
me to say, it has for some time past been setting vali 
anth about what appears te be the most. effective 
means in such a direetion, The following a from the 


article above mentroned 

“Prom any enlightened standpoint it can hardly be 
denied that the relatively service at 
Naples. 


a standard of worship. was a more devetional render 


Which made ne pretense te the realization of 


ine of true adoration te MImghty God. than the fune- 
tien at which a Cardinal presided, and a Sarnt’s blood 
was touched with the ma chemistry to decetve the 


People Citaltes maine While the Hlols Maystertes were 


almost insulted.” Teo disagree wath our brethren 
theelogically as one thine, te impugn metives i ar 
other: te net accept the supernatural explanation of 


te charge the Car- 





in apparent miracle oo 
dinal Archbishop 


“deeeivings the people” this TE repeat. is 


of Naples and his fellow ceclesia-tics 
with wilfully 


another and a very grievous thing, fer at 





charity. that “thinketh neo evih” 








ot thre 
that, it simply disgusts with the very evident sma 
of the ancient Pscaped Nua und Varia Monk” 
brand of 2 

Mr Fah we ever have this stele f the 
water a & ekly that will b in samething 
mere than 
\ Rearer of rae Lavine Caren ann ot Tar Lave 


NOT DESLOVAT 





indicating “base. 





Dear Sir: 7 fail to see anyst 
unpardonable disloyalty” in the number of Tre Lane 
which vou send me, and enclose one dollar for the 
vear’s subscription 

Yours truly, 
St) John the Evangelist’s, 
Reetor’s Lodge, Montreal, Canada 


April 13. tooy 
KALENDAR FOR JUNI 


1 St. Justin Martyr 


» First Sunday after 7 hs 


5. St. Boniface, B. M 

6. Octave of Corpus Christi 

> Feast of the Sacred Heart 
yo. Second Sunday after Trinity. St. Columba, 


\b 


oO. St. Margaret, O. and Matron 

i. St. Barnabas, Ap. 

130 St. Anthony of Padna. O. F. M, 
If Third Sunday after Trinity 

iy SS. Gervaee and Protase, M. M 


t. Aloysius. C 
Alban, M 
eurth Sunday after Trinity 


24. Nativity of St. John Baptist 


28. St. frenacus, B. M 

2) SS. Peter and Paul, App 

30. Fitth Sunday after Trinity. Commemoration 
of St. Paul, 


ORIGIN OF LIEPFURGICAL VESTMENTS 

Compiled for Tite Lase by Mr. Carlton Strong 
I. 

Tur Ate ano rie CHASUBLE. 

Ove the 


liturgical vestments, derived from = ordinar 


garments of daily use which were gradually invested 





with a sacred character, the two of primary importan 
according to Myr 
Planeta 


Duchesne, are the Tunicle and the 


These constituted the two essential out-door 


ua 
ments wern at Rome in the fifth century by offietal 
Perse. 

Phe sleeveless tunic or undergarment is) mentioned 


ina law as early as 397 as part of the prescribed dres 






J although worn by other persons beth wit 
or Without s’eeves 

lnunediately over the tunic was worn the puecnula 
planeta, an “immense cloak,” which was sleeveless and 
without any opening in front. Certain officials, when 


in full dress, wore this over the tunie, which in. this 


cise Was contined at the waist by a girdle. 

Over these, or over the tunic alone, was worn cor 
sprceuously a bright colored pal/fnat. a sort of seart, 
a badge of office 

With the exception of the pallium, the dress of 1! 
identical with that of a civilian 
having the same position. In. fact, Pop 


» lore 
Roman clergy was 


of the time 
Celestine, in a letter, condemned the use of any special 
Roman  decuments — dealing 


ecclestastical — costume 


with the subject appear to take for granted that 


veclestastics, “from the Pope down to an aco! 


wore the planeta, with the tunic under it 


The planet 


er violet, while the tunic was of a light color. TI 





was usually dark in hue, either brown 








costume was stil used in the sixth century by th 
laymen oof distinetiom. “In a contemporary life of 
Gregory, the Pope and his father are deserihed a 
dressed alike, cach wearing a chestnut-colored planeta 

the under tunic has become the alhe or a’b. from 
which have been derived, with divers mocditic 
th of these may be 





the rochet and othe surplice. B 





worn by clerks of different orders 

The planeta has become the chasuble, now practicall 
confined to the use of priests and bishops, although 
still worn by deacons and sub-deacons in penitential 
seasons 

Phe liturgical dress outside of Rome comprised much 
the same garments, that is, the albe (tated linea) and 
planeta, also called casula Cchasuble) or amphibalum, 
and in Greek the scriptural word, plelon 

Vhe albe of the deacon, although not oof th da 
matic shape peculiar to Rome, was, however. of a 
more costly material than that worn by the ordinary 
clerk. It was not contined to the waist by ao wirdh 
but fell straight from the shoulders, and thus worn 
m the ancient use of Parts, as the Greek deacons have 
always worn. it 


It is interesting te mote that. cer 





of religious, as for instance at Mount Sto Bernard 
and elsewhere, stl wear a narrow bnen band depend 
ing from their habits in front and behind. whiel) is 
merely a relic of the rochet or long tunte with sleeves 
The development of liturgienl vestments. eurtoms as 
iHomay seem te many of uss appears te have recetved 
less encouragement at Rome than elsewhere in the early 
centuries and many msages were net finally adopted 
there gntil after they had been sanetioned by wenera- 
tions of followers of the Gallican and Eastern rites 


Turning to the mystical signitications whir 


grown up around and come te be attached to these 





venerable garments, we tind that t 
white —freedom from) sin—purity of heart—tine linen 
“which is the righteousness of saints’ and alee hg 


Ures, according te some writers, the garment of « 


rision with which Plerod clothed our Lord during his 
passion 

Phe girdle, also. is said te show forth ecelb 
“Stand, therefore, having vour domes girt about wath 
truth,” and ter picture our Lord, as seen by St John, 
‘Clothed with a garment down te bis feet and girt 


about with ao geldem girdle” Again, the gird’e may 


© taken te represent the custom of the Jews im dress 
ind tells also of the rope with which they bound th 


Victim of their scourging 





Phe chasuble symbolizes 
charity, its two parts typifying the charity due te Ge 
and due to man. Its decorations are the pillar and 


«s the sceamles< purple rool f 





the cross and at repre- 


mockery putoon Christ by e soldiers 
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\fter Jerusalem, Navzaret 


ne town oan Palestine ef 





timds us that mm the eve tl 
city. Its position by the b 
the intersection of the great 1 
to south, ane from east teow 
te the Romans as a tellep 

Hs constant crowed of strany 
pepulation offered the Messt 
hearers for whem the Gospel 
erowes pressed upon Elim 


rest for praser dhe had onl 





fore poem thi ipostola 

Try thie ragewie baalt fer 
centuria tool place — the 
Blessed) Lord and the Jew 
the saath chapter of Dts geospee 
Capharnaum as thas hallow 
the Blessed Sacrament 

Peter and Andrew, themh 
riede there Deore t Capl 
Roman ecenpation the tows 
ket for tishermen The twe 
have belomged to the poor 
mist have hac some Littl 
enterprise. uneommen enough 
to transfer their Darin fr 





lout held s nomet » that at eodl ‘ 
heen the poorest kind of eraft 

The trade seems te have been in salt fresh fis 
not beamg marketable im warm ch \ ilt 
Was a government moneapeady, at net wunltkely that 
the two brothers found at cheaper to live near 
dominantl: imperial town Probably their thou \ 
close te the seal Pashermen seldom ti mt oof sil 
of ther nets and deat Ihe p ue ft > St Mat 
thew xvi> eS Ge to the sea and east ou | | 
that tish which shall tr-t ' wp t iweest 
t t Ww Was neo g t «list t ‘ f the 
lake 

If the house n ! saltinig-t ind 
tl budding « I not ha beet | M ver 
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nel Bethlehe there ts 
Interest ta | Isthat is 
ed Lord spent mest of 
yoseet te have live 
rm! Within ats walls, re 
Jesus atow “Tis own 
inh to liberia mel ut 
ul ‘hag from nort 
est. Jacl mmmended yt 
‘ It. K nm theral 
ey wt turds (salitean 
In every class of 





{ if 
' ke t tl ilesert 
Ml met temptation b 
t Iews | tl Ku ' 
lraadoggre Intweenm att 
! led by St, J ' 

1! top ise of 
| t Bethsanda, dae 
No doubt aft t 
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heat , arr m t 
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fs sheik cratt. 44 tne 
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of the paralytic’ who was let down from the root 
becomes more intelligible, 

It was in this house that our Saviour seems to 
have dwelt during His Galilean ministry. St. Peter's 


9 if it had an atrium or inner courtyard the account 
? 
{ 


} mother-in-law was evidently a busy, kind-hearted wo- 
j man, such as would make home comfortable The 
} three Evangelists who record her miraculous cure, do 

net forget to add that her first act on rising from her 
| bed of fever and. finding Jesus and others in the 


house, was to “minister te them.” Se much did our 
Lord seem part of the household that when a doubt 
eeenrred about his paying the tax, the collectors natur 
ally spoke to St. Peter. To the official mind Jesus of 
Nazareth would be either a guest or a ledger in. the 


house of Simon Bar-Yona 

































ij When once it is recognized that) Simon Peter's 
house was the home of Christ during His Galilean 
i apostolate, several « assume & new significance 
Phat He dwelt there at all, that He made use of St 
Peter's house and preacl from St. Peter's boat was 
net due te chanee, but part of a plan slowly un- 
folded during the Savi s public lite 
If erities are right in helding that Matthew has nov 
followed the chronological order im narrating the cure 
of the leper of the jon’s som © Matt. vin: 2-13) 
then the raising of Peter's wife's mother was the 
miracle wrought upon human bedtes 
The result of this miracle has been deserthed by 
the synoptists with ao vividness which brings be fore 
our imagination the whele scem \nd when the sun 
was down all they that had any sick with divers dis 
eases brought them to -lim. But Tle. laving His hand 
on every one of them, healed them.” It was a strange 
scene to have taken plaice before the door or perhaps 
within the courtyard of St. Peter's house 
Not Jong afterwards a still stranger sight was wt 
nessed \s our Blessed Lord “sat watching” im the 
house, so manv came together that there was no room, 
} even at the door Not only the courtyard, but. the 
street was thronged Suddenly upon the roof four 
| By men were seen carrying a paralytic still lying upon 
4 his bed In a few minutes the carriers hud their 
i 4 burden before the feet of our Lord, Who seeing their 
| 4 faith said, “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” At onee 
| a te the Seribes and Pharisees the “Who can forgive 
i sins but God alone?” Their thought drew forth our 
13 46 Saviour’s first express apology for the forgiveness of 
4 sins, ending with the words, “But that vou may know 
i that the Son of Man has power on earth to forgive 
t sins (He saith te the man sick of the palsy) Tsay 
i to thee, Arise, take up thy bed and go unto thy 
‘J house.” 
i 1; \ll three Svnoptists give the miracle And, though 
p ; they leave out or add various circumstances, they 
t give these formal words with as much verbal identity 








as we tind in their account of the words of Consecra 
tion, 
Moreover, it has to be borne in mind that aceore, 


K 
to St. John, the promise of the Blessed Eucharist y 
given in the same city—not indeed in St. Peter's house 


but in the synagogue. 

The last incident that took place in the hous 
fully deseribed by Matthew. Having been himseli 
the custom's office at Capharnaum he alone reeords + 
fact that the officials asked St. Peter: “Doth not voor 


Master pay the dedrachmas?” When St. Peter | ] 


come into the house, before he could mention 
question of the customs-officer to his Master, he wa 
no doubt surprised to hear the words: “What is 
opinion, Simon; the kings of the earth of whom do 
they receive tribute or custom? of their own childr 
or of strangers?" Peter answered: “Of stranger 
Jesus said: “Then the children are free. But 

we may not scandalize them, go te the sea and cast 


a hook, and that tish which shall tirst come 





and when thou hast opened its mouth thon t 
tnd a stater; take that and give it to them for 
and thee 





This whole incident has always been looked 


as oa striking proof of the position conferred 





Simeon) Bar-Yona by his Master. Its signitie 
th 





deepened hy e fact that it took place in) Sime: 
hose 

With this scene St. Matthew connects another whicl 
is recorded by all three Synoptists. The = speciat 
marks of favour shown te St. Peter had. stirred. the 
disciples to diseuss the question of leadership.  \b 


thew represents the disciples as coming in the 
and asking, “Who thinkest thou is greater in] 


Kingdom of Heaven?" Mark and Luke represent 
Blessed Lord as reading the unspoken words of t! 
disciples. AT three Synoptists agree in recording our 
essed: Lord’s graceful and touching act of sitting 
little child in their midst, with the words (according 
to Matthew) whosoever therefore shall humble 

self as this little child, he is the greater in the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

The scene was a memorable one. It was no 
than the Master's last solemn sermon to his disciples 
before closing His mission in Galilee and opening [lis 
mission in) Jerusalem. It can. be paralleled only by 
the solemn sermon on the eve of His Passion, The 
lessons it conveys are meant for those who were 
be leaders in the coming Kingdom of God; and es 
pecially for the one whom our Lord had clearly 
marked out as the leader-in-chief. To St. Peter, wi 
had already been called a scandal (Matthew xvi 23 





the whole passage on scandal-giving must have seemed 
very personal Yet the lesson was not ill timed. [lad 


St. Peter taken it more to heart there would have 


heen no vain boast that although all should be scandal 























ized, he would not. Later on the lesson was learnt 
under a deep humiliation and found its way into St 
Peter's tirst Iepistle (1 Pet. 2: 8) the phrase, “At the 
rock of seandal”’ (7éiva@ Onavadaton), so strangely 
remimiscent of the writer's prerogative and fall 

Io these leaders of the Church there was some 
thing worth learning in the parable of the shepherd 
with the hundred sheep, who left the ninety-nine in 
the mountams to seck the one that had gone astray 

An even more significant lesson was taught the 
disciples by our Blessed Lord’s advice on correcting 


a brother who had offended against them lhe whole 





dy 
“And if he will not hear them, tell the Church. And 
Wohe will not hear the Church, let him he to thee as 


context is worth attentive st 


the heathen and the publican Amen [| sav to you, 
whatseever you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound 
also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed also in heaven.” 


These words have always been taken as a promise, 


if net a conveyance of the power of the keys. St 
Matthew has recorded that they had already been 
sald to St. Peter alone as a reward for his profession 

t faith (Matt. xvic to). But now that they are in 
some way extended to all the disciples, it is not with- 
out meaning that this extension should take place 
in the house of Peter . 

In St. Mark’s Gospel the lessons of jurisdiction and 
unity close with a realistic touch after the manner of 
the Evangelist It has been remarked that the house 
where the disciples met had a room for salting the 
tish before it was sent to the market. To remember 
this is to appreciate St. Mark's closing words For 
everyone shall be salted with tire; and every vietim 
shall be salted with salt.” 
“Salt is good But af the salt becomes unsavory, 
wherewith will you season it? 

Have salt in yous and have peace among you” (Mark 
ww 4. goo) St. Matthew's closing words are more strik- 
ingly in continuity with the newly promised power of 
binding and loosing. St. Peter had asked: “Lord. 
how often shall my brother offend against me. and 


| fergive him Till seven) times.” Jesus uth to 





vy net to thee, till seven times, but till 
seventy times seven times.” “Ghen He added the para 
ble of the kine’s servant that owed ten thousand tal- 


him, “Ts 


ents; the obvieus moral fithy closing with the words: 
\nd his Lord being anuery, delivered him to the tor- 
ttrers until he paid all the debt. Se also shall my 


Heavenly Father do to vou, i vou ft ’ not every- 


one his brother from vour heart ¢ Matt. xvite 341-33) 


On looking through the events that took place in 
the house of Peter there is evidence of a plan. There 
was the first) fever-stricken) patient loosed from her 
Wness; round its door was the first and perhaps the 


greatest display of our Blessed) Lord's power toa loose 
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the bodies of men trot tase ind) trom: diabelieal 
Possession, there we t st ap rst mur 
ile contirmatory of the power from) sin; 
there took plac me of the most triking signs of 


St. Peter's foremost position amongst the twelve; 
there were tirst spoken the words that gave the dis- 
ciples power to bind and loose in heaven 


ind there were delivered the solemn counsels of veal, 


n earth; 


humility, charity that should accompany the exereise 
of this power 


The subsequent history of the owner of the house, 
and of his relations to the twelve would wo te show 
that ur Blessed 
Lord during His Galilean ministty chose to dwell in 


that it was not without fo 





Capharnaum, whose synagogue tirst heard the promise 
of the Blessed Fucharist nd in the house of Peter, 
whose walle first witnessed the defence and conges 


, 


ce oof the power and th 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCI 


] / { a) 
(This article was published in the April number of 
the South ! | " Onart I ‘ ned at 
the Wwweeost) fl A rite We e ] ppy te giv it a 


place am Tae Lawe-Faditer.) 


On Thursday, February tgth, the Bishop of 





nungham made use of the following remarkable 
im ohits speech in the Upper Tlornse f Cony 
‘We have had a wonderful spectacle in the Cl 


fo Era i the way in which thoritative action 





is possible, and whatever we mav think of the result, 
the courage, it seems te me, in setting aside all con 
iderations, is sublime. | doubt whether we have ever 
had any greater lightheartedness in dealing with prop 
erty in the whole history of the clergy” 71 gen- 
erous sympathy for the sublime courage of the Church 
face to face with the contiseation of the tishops’ 
Houses, the Seminaries, and all other Chureh) prop- 
erty, as well as the loss of the incomes of the bishops 


nd parochial clergy throughout France, ts worthy of 
the Bishop of Birmingham. His noble words mark 
t sad contrast when we compare them with the mis 


erable utterances and lack of svmpathy towards the 








Church of France which have defaced ¢ columns 





fo the Guardian and the Church Times Bishop Gor 
has struck the true kevnote of Christian svmpathy. and 
the only organ in the Fnelish press whieh has all 
long been bold enough to take the same line is the 
Saturday Reon There must be a cause for this 
The cause n he found by examining the relations 





of Church and State in’ England nd their conse 
quences There ar ertam facts he nd controversy 
which are capable f dispassionate tatement (T) 








ae een Came RRO TESS 
PER OI ° 


Sab der ndnir 
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Henry VII im 1534 forced the Church of cabal 
into a position of complete isolation from the rest of 
Western Christendom by his own arbitrary policy, 
skilfully veiled under the forms of law, which were 
wring by him from a terrorized clergy and a servile 
Parliament. (IL) This) violent change was accom- 
panied by the dispersion of the Religious Orders, the 
confiscation of Church property, the ruthless massa- 
eres of thousands of Enghsh people who rebelled 
against his oppression of the Church, and by a series 
of judicial murders, the most notable victims being 
Fisher, the saintly Bishop of Rochester, and Sir 
Thomas More. CHIL) ‘The Tudor policy in’ religion, 
which was continued by subsequent sovereigns, was 
based upon the attempt to make the English peopl 
think and worship in the same way at the dictation of 
the retening monarch. It was enforced by Penal 
Laws and Aets of Uniformity This) poley was 
derived from) Byzantine Caesarism, and it) embodied 
in its latter form of Frastianism, the idea that the 
Crown and Parliament had the right to detine  re- 
the decisions of the Privy 





ligious belief throu 
Council. Irs) Nemesis lies heavily upon English re- 
ligion at the present day Ihe Penal Laws against 
Roman Catholics have cloven a great gulf between 
thousands of the most loval and saintly Christians in 
England and the mass of their fellow countrymen 
The memory of these odious restrictions is a serious 
obstacle to corporate rennion between English Chris 


tians who could otherwise meet upon the common 


ground of Tlistorieal Christiuants The Acts of Uni 
formity have caused half the Enelish nation to fer 


sake the Conumunion of the Chureh of England, and 


to wander into the wilderness of Protestant sectarian- 
ism = Within the Church of England the Tudor policy 
of Chureh and State has produced that 


mind which has caused the majority of Churchmen 


temper of 


to take an unfair and distorted view of the present 
crisis in’ France The faet that the Tudor policy in 
religion did net create a permanent ecclesiastical polity 
is dwnered or forgetter The average Anglican rests 
upon the fact that the present isolated position of 


the Anglican Co has lasted for 330 vears, 














and he has formed the habit of look: upon its 
results as setting up oa sert of permanent standard, 
whereby he mua 1 the merit and demerits of the 
rest of Western Christendom The present Arch- 
bishop of York used some wise words on this subject 
in his sermon at the Norwich Church Congress in 
wos. He sated “The temptation of our peeuliar po- 
sition Je to self-complaceney and t iit: assumption 
that we have attained to a final settlement of helief 
and wo of the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Acts of Uniformity.” The note of finality 
has been absent from the Chureh of Fneland ever 


| 


since its forcible separation from the rest of Christen- 
dom, ‘The Anglican Reformers claimed no finality 
for the changes of which they were the willing or 
Their appeal was to the “next 
Not one of them was imbued with 


unwilling instruments. 
General Council.” 
the modern Anglican idea that the Chureh of Eng 
land forms an ideal centre for the reunion of 
Christendom, Not one of them thought that the Sce 
of Canterbury was to be the pivot of a future cor- 
porate reunion. The Archbishop of York did well 
to warn ous against that spirit of, insular self-com- 
placeney which imagines that Rome and Constanti- 
nople will merge their differences and come to Canter 
bury to seek reunion on the basis of the Prayer Book 
and Thirty-nine Articles. There are traces of. this 
spirit when we find a bishop speaking of the irre- 
conetlable opposition between the attitude of the Eng 
lish Church Union on the Ornaments Rubric, and the 
fieree hestility of the huge meeting of Low Church 
Clergy at) Islington [te any permissive use of vest 
ments, under the gentle euphemism of “crystallized 
differences.” The results of the recent) Royal Com 
mission in’ England are serious enough to expel the 
spirit of insular self-complaceney from the mind of 
any thoughtful Churchman. The immediate outcome 
of the Report is a very rude shaking of the idea of 
Nnghean finality, even in such a matter as the Atl 

nasian Creed. The ultimate outcome, unless the whok 
matter is dropped) promptly, seems to be disruption 
But all these conflicting elements of past and-present 
history form the environment of the average Angeli 
can Churehman, and cause him to adopt the attituc 





on the troubles of the French Church which is 

scribed for him in the columns of the Guardian. When 
the French Republic began its campaign against the 
Re higious Orders, we heard all sorts of rumors to the 





effeet_ that the “Regulars” had meddled in politics to 
the detriment of the Republic. It is true that the 
\ssumptionists appear to have said and done some 
unwise things, but to accuse the whole mass of the 
Religious Orders in France, and expel them with con 
fseation of their property, on account of the indis« 
tions of a few, was a piece of monstrous injustic 
And if a few of the religious were indiscreet what 
did their indiscretion amount to? They realized that 
the Republic was slowly, secretly, and cautiously pr 
paring a great campaign against the Christian 
ligion, and they said so. “Tlerrible treason to th 
Republic.” said their foes. “The Republic means re- 
ligious Tiberty.” “Let us expel from France everyone 
who savs the contrary.” And the “indiscreet™ Father 
have been more than justified by events. But th 
Guardian has never seen this. The average Engli-! 
man does not see it. He thinks that Religious Or 
ders have no special right to just treatment He d 
net go inte the merits of the case. He does not ¢ 
sider the question of “sacrilege” in contiscating Ch 
property at all, and he forgets the curse that es 
upon the English families who fattened on monast 
spoils at the Reformation period. The indisputahl 
and terrible facts of this curse are plainly stated 
Sir Ho Spelman’s “History of Sacrilege.” They ca 
net be evaded or explained away. The same « 
will work out in future generations in France as 
has done in) Fneland. Thus much for the averag 
man’s attitude on the expulsion from France of 








Religious Orders 











